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METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
PUBLICATIONS 


The BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN 
Museum OF ArT! was inaugurated in 1905 
to establish a ready means of communica- 
tion between the institution, its members, 
and the still wider public which it serves 
Among its most useful functions is that of 
giving prompt notice of its newest acquisi- 
tions by bequest, gift, and purchase through 

1 Published monthly; volume, 
20 cents per issue 


price, $2.00 per 


brief articles intended to express the Mu- 
seum’'s appreciation ol the gener SIty ol the 
donors and to give publicity on the Mu- 
seum’'s activities. 

| ong ago it was felt desirable that there 
should be another medium in which the re- 
sults of more mature studies of the Museum's 
collections might be published, and in 1921 
there was announced a new series to be called 
lhe Papers oO} The Vl etropolitan Museum of 

{rt. The Papers were to appear from time 
to time In separate parts as research on in- 
dividual subjects was completed. The first 
Paper appeared in the vear of the announce- 
ment, and a second in 1923. 

In 1928 it was thought advisable to pub 
lish such articles, not one by one as they 
might be ready, but in collected form, and 
there was announced Metropolitan Museum 
Studies,2 a semiannual publication corre- 
sponding in a general way to the yearbooks 
of several of the museums of Europe. The 
first part of Volume | appeared in that year, 
and the volume was completed in the fol- 
lowing year. Volume II was published in 
1929 and 1930; Volume III in 1930 and 
1931; Volume IV in 1932 and 1933; Volume 
V, Part I, in 1934, and Part II, now in press, 
will be published in September of this year. 

The Metropolitan Studies has 
been an art journal of which each number 
has been planned to appeal to most of the 


VUuseum 


very widely divergent interests created by 
the Museum’s various collections. In a sense 
its very breadth and catholicity have de- 
feated its purpose. Few readers have been 
found who are seriously interested at one 
and the same time in subjects as far apart as 
the Ancient East and Modern Decoration. 
It is our belief that the more specialized our 
contributions to the history of art the more 
numerous, and therefore the smaller, have 
become our publics. This is not true of the 
less technical BULLETIN, but we have be- 
come convinced of its truth in the publica- 
tion of the Studies. Furthermore, we have 
become convinced that it is not practical to 
bring out widely diversified and detailed 
articles on all the Museum’s different collec- 
tions in accordance with a fixed schedule. 
Hence, the Studies will be discontinued 
with the completion of Volume V, for the 


Price, $7.00 per volume, $4.00 per part 


Mu- 
the 
Mlu- 
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time being at least, and the Museum will 
return to the publication of its Papers as 
separate monographs of varying length, each 
to be published as a unit, and each to be 
sold at a price commensurate with its length 
and the number of its illustrations. An- 


nouncement of the appearance of each Pa- 
per will be made at the time of publication 
in the columns of the BULLETIN. 


H. E. WINLOcCK. 


sculpture, hitherto re¢ presented bv a group 
of outstanding woodcarvings of the eighth 
and ninth centuries.2 Two of the capitals 
will also be of interest to students of medi- 
aeval art, as they are related in style to the 
type of Romanesque capital which derives 
many of its elements from Oriental sources 
The largest of the three capitals (fig. I 
decorated on each of the four sides with 
large central palmette overlaid with a tre- 





FIG. 1. ALABASTER CAPITAL, SYRIAN, END OF THEI 
VIII CENTURY 


THREE SYRIAN CAPITALS OF 
THE EIGHTH CENTURY 


[Three very fine alabaster capitals from 
Syria which belonged originally to an un- 
identified mosque or palace! form a notable 
addition to the Museum’s collection of Is- 
lamic art. Stone sculpture of the early Is- 
lamic era is extremely rare, and, with the 
exception of the famous fagade of the 
Mshatta palace and a few smaller reliefs in 
the Islamic collection of the German State 
Museums, Berlin, no other examples are 
known in the West. This acquisition rounds 
out the Museum’s collection of early Islamic 


Acc. nos. 36.68.1, 2, 3. Lee Fund 


foil and joined at the division of the stem b\ 
two half palmettes, each of which sends off 
two branches, one going down vertical 
and ending in a fruit motive and the other 
terminating in palmettes at the corner 
bosses. Below this central ornament Is a row 
of small palmettes connected by arched 
bands. A scroll sending off trefoils decorates 


} rings 


the abacus, and around its lower edge run 


4 


an acanthus cvmatium whose 
separated by dr illed hole Ss 

On exhibition in Galleries E 14 and EF 14 
(See M.S. Dimand, Buttetin, vol. XXVI [1 
pp. 271-275, and vo X XVII [1932], pp. 135 ; 
\ more detailed study of Omayvyvad and Abbasid 
ornament wil 


y 
j mi 
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I he econd capital lustrated n the 
er) has a particularly rich palmette deco 
ration. For the four sides two designs have 
been used, each being repeated with slight 
ariations on an adjoining side. The princi- 


pal ion of two of the 


decoral 


consists of two rows of palm 


Which the half palmett 


in the arabe fashion an 


sou 
(ut 


the scroll. In the center of the 


upper scroll two large halt 


palmettes, back 


to back, enclose a trefoiled motive on a stem 
palmette tree | he scroll develops at each 


side into two more half palmettes, one o 
which joins the full palmette at the corner 
boss. The lower scroll shows a central mo- 
tive of two half palmettes framing a tretoil 


At ¢ into 


two smaller half palmettes and is carried on 


lowe r Ss roll evolves 


‘ach side the 


vertically to the boss, where ends in a 


lotushike motive. [he chief decoration of the 


other two sides of again a 


double row of palmettes. In the center of 


the « apital IS 


the upper row ts a full palmette connected 


with “lotus” motives and half palmettes 


[he lower row shows a palmette scroll with 


a central motive of two half palmettes en- 
closing a pine Iwo sides of the abacus 


CON 


have a row of palmettes (see il.) alternating 


with “lotus” trefoils, while the other sides 


have scrolls knotted in the center and end- 
ing in palmettes or in lotus motives 
[he 


carry on 


capitals, which 


asket shape of the 


stvle of these two 


the b antique, 


reveals at first glance close relation to 


Sasanian art and to a 


extent an 
affinity with Early Christian art. The orna- 


ment 


certain 
carved in low relief, is based on the 
palmette. The stvlization and arrangement 
of the motives follow the principles of the 
ultimate, 
developed form did not appear before the 
eleventh century. Both full palmette 
and the half palmette as seen on our capi- 
tals derived 


Islamic arabesque, which in its 
the 
from the vine ornament 


which was so popular in the Near East—ain 
the Christi 


are 


an art of Svria and in the Sasanian 
Mesopotamia. In Early 
Hellenistic tendencies 


still predominant but were strongly affected 


Iran and 


Christian 


art ol 
art were 
by the Oriental principles of Sasanian art, 
which favored a schematic stvlization con- 
trary to the 


naturalistic tendencies of Hel 
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lenistic art. Sasanian influence became 


stronger in the early Islamic period, as is 


evident from a number of eighth-century 
monuments, such as the facade of the 


Mshatta palace and of the palaces of Kusair 
Amra, Rabat-Amman, and Kasr at-Tuba. 
as well as in woodcarvings such as the panel 
from Takrit in this Museum and the mim- 
praver pulpit) in the Great Mosque at 
Kairwan in North Africa. Not only the de- 
sign of our twocapitals but even the methods 
of carving were strongl\ Sa- 


bar 


influenced by 
The theory of a Sasanian 
the 


Sanian prototypes 


origin of much ot Ornament of our two 


capitals is substantiated by the stucco deco- 
ration® from houses discovered at Ctesiphon 
by the expedition conducted jointly by this 
Museum and the Islamic Department of the 
German State Museums.* A wealth of ma- 
terial Which throws new light on the evolu- 
tion of early Islamic art was vielded by these 
exca Many ot the 
ornament furnish direct parallels to decora- 


the 


ations the motives of 


tive devices ot Omavvad and early 


\bbasid periods 
[he third capital (fig. 2 


and 1s decorated on 
different 


Is from a pilaster 
three sides. It is entirely 


instvle from the two just described 


is familiar to us trom ninth- 


lhe decoration 
and woodcarvings 


Mes pr tamia and also 


panels 


century 
from 
from 


stucco 
Samarra in 
the 

the center of the capital we see 


Fulunid ornament of Egypt. In 
a triangular 
palmette, the stem of which develops svm- 
metrically into trefoils that branch upward 
and connect with the palmettes at the cor- 
ner bosses and develop downwards into 
“lotus” trefoils fill out 
the space at each side of the central pal- 
mette. The method of carving, so different 


from that of the other two capitals, 1s gener- 


motives Separate 


ally known as beveled or slant carving and 


was particularly favored in| wood and 
stucco.® In this tvpe of carving all the back- 


eround is eliminated and details are 


sup- 


pressed. This style of ame into 


ornament ¢ 


On exhibition in Gallery FE 14 4 


{ Pe eee . a! Me re ere 
See Die Ausegrabuneen der zwetten Ktest N- 


vpedition [Winter which 


mary in English 


IQ3I- 32}, 


Woodcarvings and stucco panels exemplify- 
ing this technique are shown in Galleries Fk 14 and 


E14 
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yooue in the second half of the eighth cen- VENICE AND FLORENCE IN 
tury with the rise of the Abbasid dynasty. THE FIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
At first one would be inclined to assign this 

capital to a later period than the other two \mong the recent accessions in the Print 
But in the stucco decoration of Samarra Room are two Venetian illustrated books 
founded in 836 and deserted 1n 883) two or = and two bound sets of Florentine views b 
even three different styles existed side by Giuseppe Zocchi, the Tuscan artist. 


t} 
i 


side, and there 1s sufficient reason to regard In the eighteenth century e govern 
all our capitals as contemporary. Professor ment of the Venetian Republic feared 


Ernst Herzfeld published some time ago® much the encroachment of other Italian 





FIG. 2. ALABASTER CAPITAL, SYRIAN, END OF THE 


VIII CENTURY 


several capitals found in Rakka on the Eu- towns upon the prerogatives of Ven 
phrates which are very similar to ours. Both — leading printing center that it instituted all 
the Omavvad and Abbasid stvles are repre- manner of reforms in the printing trade 


sented, and, considering the archaeological lhe office of Superintendent was restored 
and historical data, Herzfeld attributed —bookbinders were admitted to the Guild o 
them rightly to the period of the Abbasid — Printers and Booksellers, new tariffs were 
caliph Harun al-Rashid (reigned 780-809 set, and the examinations for printers wert 


new rulings 


Our three capitals may be assigned to the made exceedingly stitf.2 These 


same period of Islamic art, which was of — fort 


such great importance in the evolution of activity of the Venetian press to the mainte 


e 
he most part were intended to limit the 


of a high standard of quality in ord 


the universal Islamic stvle nance « 
M.S. DIMAND narv book printing, for among the fitt 


printing shops there were several 


F. Sarre and E. Herzfeld, 4rchaolog 
im Eubhrat- und Tierts-Gebtet (Berlin, tot! { 
1920), vol. II, p. 352, and vol. IV, pl. CX London, 189 
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he combined efforts of pressmen and cop- 
nerave4’rs could be counted upon 
Venice. In these 
charming books 


to sustain the reputation Ol 
shops were turned out 
ornamented with vignettes and borders by 
the leading engravers, and the quantities of 
programs, paper fans, visiting cards, and 
nvitations demanded by the pretty graces 
Of patrician life of the ““decadence 
During the first half of the century, the 
impetus given to engraving in Italy came 
largely from two foreigners, Johann Jacob 
Frey in Rome and Joseph Wagner in Venice 
In their workshops they employed and 
taught not only native engravers but many 
foreigners who were traveling and studying 
in Italy. The printing office which Wagner 
established in 1739 became the center of 
Venetian engraving as vitalized by what 
Wagner himself had learned in Paris under 
Laurent Cars. He was the teacher of Barto- 
lozzi, Who in turn instructed the bookseller 
\ per- 
fect example of the typical rococo book as 
made by Alessandri and his partner, Pietro 


and engraver Innocenti Alessandri 


Scattaglia, is the Poeste per lingresso solenne 
di sua eccellenza 1l Signor Gio: Antonio Ga- 


briel, cavaliere, e cancellier grande, Venice, 
about 1785), of which we have a copy in 
its original stamped paper covers (see fig. 1 
\fter a brilliant political career which be- 
gan when he was seventeen vears old, Ga- 


f 


briel, who had been secretary of the em- 
bassv at Rome, resident minister at Turin 
and Milan, and for almost fifteen vears 
secretary of the Council of Ten, became 
cancellier grande of Venice. His promotion 
was honored by this collection of canzoni, 
madrigals, and sonnets. It has been said 
that in Venice at this time there was a deluge 
of sonnets on every doctor’s degree, and 
that tempests of canzoni were composed for 
nuns, for churchmen, even for undertakers 
Few could have been more splendidly printed 
than this collection of verses in honor of 
Gabriel. Its design is typical of the enthusi- 
asm and elegance which led the Venetian 
gentry to celebrate life and its achievements 
with music and high words. The little 
scenes which form part of the ornamental 
engraved borders to every page express as 
charmingly and gaily the aristocratic pre- 
occupation with the Arts, Music, and Let- 


15 


QR 


ters as the book itself the graceful Venetian 
manner of paying compliments. 

\mong the most famous of the publishers 
in Venice, the Albrizzi were especially noted 
for the beautifully balanced pages which 
came from their presses. Their reputation js 
borne out by La re 
a sette voci, Venice 


gia dt Calipso, cantata 
1709, for which Ferdi- 
nando Bertoni wrote the music. This little 
souvenir libretto of nine leaves has remained 
In its original white paper covers stamped in 
gold. The engraved title, borders, and vi- 
enettes are unsigned but doubtless are by 
one of the many well-known engravers who 
worked for the Albrizz 

The cantata was performed at a very 
grand conversazione given at the Palazzo 
Rezzonico on July 15, 1769, for the Em- 
peror Joseph II, at which “‘more than 120 
noble ladies and 600 gentlemen” Were pres- 
ent. Scarlatti, Gasparini, Lotti, and others 
had brought the cantata to a high degree of 
perfection. At the time when “La reggia di 
Calipso” was sung, Porpora and Pergolesi 
had cultivated it still further, and in Rome 
and Venice cantatas with orchestra accom- 
paniment were performed upon great oc- 
casions. Bertoni was then a favorite operatic 
composer for the principal Italian theaters 
as well as choirmaster of the Mendicantu. 
Saturday and Sunday Vespers at the Hospi- 
tals, at which white-robed orphans of th 
Pieta, the Ospedaletto, the Incurabili, and 
the Mendicanti sang oratorios and cantatas, 
attracted the attention of all travelers. There 
was so much music in Venice, according to 
Dr. Burney, that an opera once given was 
treated “‘like last year’s almanack.’’ Music 
had become such a natural mode of expres- 
sion for the Venetians that only foreigners 
were surprised, as Goethe was one moon- 
light night when two gondolieri sang the 
words of Tasso and Ariosto to the improvised 
melodies of an impromptu duet. 

Florentine life had two settings, the palace 
and the villa. The last Medici had died and 
the Tuscans were adjusting themselves to 
the new rule of the House of Lorraine when, 
in 1744, Giuseppe Zocchi, under the pa- 
tronage of the Marchese Andrea Gerini, 
dedicated to Maria Theresa, Grand Duchess 
of Tuscany, a series of views of Florence and 
another of the villas just outside the cits 
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Though he made all the drawings and etched 
the figures, Zocchi completed the engraving 
of only two of the plates. The remainder are 
signed by well-known Italian engravers and 


ITROPOLITAN 
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\gainst backdrops of palaces and churches 
the actors in their everyday roles go through 
the motions of their ordinary affairs 


\lthough Zocchi was primarily det 


by anumber of Germans who were probabl\ rator and had worked in several of the 
PRO-CUSTODE ¢ 
SO NM & 
Gur per la sonante onda n 

Che il lito corre a flagellar freme 

Per laura degli Dei ch'odo vicina 

Dal ceruleo sentier mover repente; 

L’ Eroe, che al grave Segsio il Ciel destina, 

Pari non ha per mite cor, per mente; 

Umanith d’ ogni virth reina 

Negli atti ¢ ne’ pensier I inspira ardente. 

Vinegia disse: e a quel giurar solense 
Mise un ruggito il Lion d’Adria invitto, 
E il Genio militar fcosse le penae. 
Fece il bel plauso a eternith tragitto, 
Udillo Gloria, che al trionfo venr 
E in adamante il giuramento ¢ fcritto. 
FIG. 1. PAGE FROM “‘POESIF PER L’INGRESSO SOLENNI ‘ 
ECCELLENZA IL SIGNOR GIO! ANTONIO GABRIEL, CAVALIERI 

CANCELLIER GRANDI 
working at the time in one of the Italian — Florentine palaces, including those of the 
printing shops. It was the epoch of view — Gerini, the Serristori, and the Rinuccini, his 
making in Italy, and the ‘‘Vedute’” gave — etchings have been a source of study and 
painters and etchers their opportunity to re- illustration tor writers on the architecture of 
port tamiliar scenes. These combinations ot luscanv. There had been great changes in 
genre and architecture have the quality of Florence since the turbulent davs in which 
Stage-sets tor the comedy of manners palaces were also fortresses \lthougt he 
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baroque had impressed itself upon Florence 
the massive, rusticated palace architecture 
of an earlher period continued to dominate 

Zocchi’s view of the Piazza Santa Trinita 
of gradual changes (fig. 2). Across 
ts four seasons, still 
classical enough tocontainonly a hint of the 
impending baroque, one sees the mediaeval 
palace of Geri Spini, the great Guelph leader 
Boccaccio in his story of 


[hen there 1s the recon- 


immortalized by 
Cisti and the wine 


structed and enlarged Santa [rinita, wear- 





ng, still self-consciously, the baroque facade 

which Buontalenti made for her in 1593 
‘ +} ) ] 

Oppos s ne Palazz B rtoun Sahm 


bent. When Baccio d’Agnolo built it, earh 


n the sixteenth centur he Florentines 
laughed and jeered at its square windows 
vith pediments, at oor columns sup 
porting the architrave, the frieze, and the 

rice he like of which had never been 
seen by them before. They wrote sonnets 
about it, hung wreaths on its facade SO 


that Baccio was like to go out of his mind 
savs Vasar He retaliated by 


strange house and over the door he inscribed 


finishing his 
ARPERE PROMPT AM IMITARI 

“Villegoiatura’’ is a word that lies deep in 
the hearts of Tuscans. When Dialogues and 
Questions were the parlor games OF Sc holars 
and poets, the villa was often the subject of 
Alberti’s )D1- 
fia, Giannozzo voices again 


philosophical discussion. In 
alogo della fan 
the seemingly ageless lament when he an- 
swers Lionardo’s discourse on the joys of 
the villa: “Yes, by Heaven! a very Paradise! 
And, too, what 1s most pleasant, one can at 
the villa escape from the noise, uproar, and 
tempest of the citv, square, and palace.” 
Inquiry into the history of the refuges and 
retreats built on the sunny slopes of the 
hills surrounding the city leads straight into 
the intellectual life of the noble and wealthy 
Florentines. As the brilliant company of the 
palaces shared the national love for sun, 
gardens, and privacy, Platoni 
begun in the midst of the pageantry of 
palaces were continued in the fortified farm- 
houses within a few miles of the city gates 
Here in the hills the baroque laid a 
heavier hand upon Florentine architecture 


dialogues 


Quoted in T. F. Crane, Jialian Social Cu 
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When the time came, towers were taken 


down, an overlay of sgrafitto colored thi 
facades overhang ng eaves were replaced 


by cornices, and outside staircases became 
Important architectural features. In Zocchi’s 
time the movement for naturalness had not 
vet spread from England and France to 
and elegance of the 
terraced gardens, the “‘Paradisi’’ extolled in 


spoil the formality 


verse and prose. At times Zocchi went within 
the walls that shielded the glory of these 
oO draw 


gardens the houses at close range 


at others he sat by the roadside just outside 


the gates to show the villas high up above 
their gardens and orchards 
Zocchis entertaining figures, drawn with 
penetration and good humor. color his ston 
pen d did 2 XT TLUTT ( ] LOr\ 


of Florentine architecture. His plates are a 


repertory of Tuscan types and attitudes 
see fig. 2). Along the Lungarno, charlatans 

bovs fight and deliver 
furiousl\ 


ve their shows 
chianti, a worried gesticulating 
child from the path of an 
n the piazze, ladies stop 


parent pulls his 

elegant carriage; 

to talk with their contessors:; and every- 

where, beggars sleep in the sun. They sit in 

the windows at the Riccardi palace, huddle 

against the columns in the coolness of the 
} 


) 
Uffizi, and stretch forth their palms on the 





The Arno 


pleasure barges 


iurches and hospitals 
ferries 


Ste ps ot ¢ 
with its packed 
bathers, and fishermen, dominates many of 
the plates. Following its shores into th 
Zocchi drew pastoral scenes 
the new porcelain factory at 


countryside 
and a view of 
Doccia, near Sesto, which, founded in 1735 
began its production before the establish- 
ments at Chelsea, Bow, and Sévres 

Zocchi shows Florence en féte on the days 
when the city celebrates in a style pecuharly 
its own. A solemn procession of ecclesiastics 
winds from the Duomo to the Baptisters 
and around the Campanile on the Dav of 
Corpus Domini. The piazze are converted 
into arenas and racecourses and 


“there, the 
whole da\ long 


me’s life is a perfect feast 

Around pylons erected in the Piazza Santa 
Maria Novella chariots race in the Corsa de’ 
Cocchi. A cavalry review fills the Piazza 
della Signoria to celebrate the Feast of 
Saint John the Baptist 
Florence. On its eve 
of the Palazzo 


the patron saint of 
fireworks from the 
Vecchio are 


tower a signal 





an 


Op 


In 
ile 
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for the lighting of fires throughout the Val oratorio, the air of a song delicate 


d’Arno, the commencement of a series ol bird’s, asham sun-dial painted on the wall 
festivities that winds up with the running of — dust, luxury, nothing to do, Volta and h 
the famous horse race, the Palo of Florenc« frog, Silvia with her smile—there you havi 
In the presence of all Florence and its new tal n the eighteenth century’ *—with 
rulers, to Whom it is a gesture of homags enough of its glorious heritage left to pt 











' 
j 
; 
LATE Fi \ CCI El \ Db I I 
ALT CONTRADI IA//7kE, CHI ! | \ \ DEI A CI] \ DI IRE* 
players in full Renaissance dre ( [WO SIXNTEENTH-CENTURY 
Like the clowns in our Barnum and Bailey GARMENTS 
luscans in masquerade circle th 
donkeys, in chariots, on stilts. | | 
| noses | ce 1 the char vi | 
he commedia dell’ arte join in 
mpromptu comed Phe Caf4rl if 1 1 W 
costumes of the lively figures | \ 
Square the balconies and even Lh I recent! pul l | it bh [ 
’ Lops ol the surrounding palaces I e Ne 
| thes« C es an earlier tradit I I iit | j ( 
flavor of the rococo period. Fy Mi t 
. I 
\ jest from Scaramouche or Harl \ 30.4 rt. 40 
an old book bound in leather, th > 
gilded coach rumbling along tl 
beautifully written score of son 
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- Our cape, for instance, possesses a decidedly manisches Museum, Nuremberg. Our new 

: martial character; falling only to the waist cape, which is particularly elaborate, 1s said 
it would not impede the quick drawing — to have come from the cathedral of Leén in 

if of rapier or dagger. In this respect the Spain. Since Spain was during the sixteenth 

is tight-fitting doublet and hose that doubt- century the leader in originating fashion 

less completed the costume were equally for Europe, our cape represents the expres 
efficient sion of a dominant style at its source 

é Only a few such capes are in existence foHN GOLDSMITH PHILLI 

d 

h 

P. 

i 


Pas 
saan 


ais 
BES 





BACK HALF OF A TAPESTRY-WOVEN CHASUBLEI 
NETHERLANDISH (BRUSSELS), 1525-1550 


ce all other garments of the A VERSAILLES GUN B‘ 
period, they are extremely rare. Similar in = BOUTET. DIRECTEUR-ARTIST] 
cut to our new acquisition are the brocaded 

velvet cape* already in the Museum collec- Nicolas Noél Boutet (1761-1833 

tion and two examples® in richly embroid- 


today, for, li 


French gunsmith who worked for rulers of 
i 


ered velvet, one in the collection of the rance under the monarchy, the republi 
London Museum and the other in the Ger- he empire, and again for the king 
princes, a period of professional act 
‘Acc. no. 06.941. Gift of the late J. Pierpont which covered over a quarter of a centur 
Morgan His fortunes rose and fell with those of h 
Costume (London Museum Catalogues: No.5) yatrons, and often instead of being r 
London, 1934), pl. [11]; Emma von Sichart (after : 
| } ; burse th mon le Was PD only wit 
Carl Kohler), Praktische Kostiimkunde (Munich Irsed with mon ew } ’ N 
) } t ; ry) fot 
1920 ol. Il, fig. 328 lame Boutet inherited trom his tather 
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i { juebusier du Roi 
The abolition of the guilds, commenced 
Louis XVI 


reign. The consequent lapse o 


was completed during his 


| 


the appren- 


tice system stopped the supply of skilled 
craftsmen working along traditional, slowls 
developing lines. After the French Revolu- 
on, the old manufactories did not suffice 
for the making of a thousand guns daily, the 
yumber. At Paris 
requisitioned 


and Versailles 


required 


the administrators ancient 


arms, established repair shops, forged pikes, 
bavonets, and gun barrels. Then, in 1792 
they established an ateher in the Grand 


Commun of the roval castle at Versailles 


nd appointed as its director a hereditar\ 


my) 
yh’) 


ing, as did Sévres and the Gobelins for the 
manufacture of porcelains and tapestries.! 

One of the earliest presentation pieces 
made under Boutet’s contract 1s the double- 
barreled flintlock gun recently acquired by 
the Museum (fig. 1).2 The simple flintlocks, 
with hammers of graceful swanneck form, 
are of steel, the principal exterior areas hav- 
ing a matted gilt ground with which the 
ughly polished relief figures of lions, hounds, 
birds, masks, and trophies contrast. In a 
shield on the exterior of the right loc kplate 
is inscribed Bouter DirECTEUR ARTISTE 
fig. 4), and on the interior of the lock 78or 
Vanufac’ a Versailles. On the exterior of 
shield appears 


the lett lockplate, in a 





Pac .'§ NAPOLEONK( 


MADE AT THE MANUT 


sunsmith, the citizen Boutet \ decree ot 
1793 authorized Boutet to recruit expert 
gunsmiths from Liége and to requisition the 
necessary equipment for manufacturing 
firearms. It continued the work of the Grand 
Roi and of Colbert by adding to the State 


Manufactory 


a separate ate her for armes de 

‘xe, either for war or for the chase. The 
true scepter of the First Consul was the 
military sword which Boutet enriched with 
v@ principal diamonds of the roval crown 


of France; the Regent alone was sufficient 
to form the pommel, and the Guise and the 
Montmorenc\ 
Boutet also chased the gold swords of the 


emperor and of the princes of the new blood 


were inserted in the grip 


It was the exquisite aste exhibited by Boutet 
in his designs and in his sculptural work 
that attracted the attention of Napoleon, 
who granted him an eighteen-year conces- 
sion (1800-1818) at Versailles. Under its 
terms the Manufacture de Versailles was 
destined not only to make regulation fire- 
arms and swords but also to train artists to 
preserve the traditions of French gunmak- 

' Maurice Bottet, La Manufacture d’armes de 


Versat Boutet directeur-artiste (Paris, 1903 


PRESENTATION GUN 


A 


DATED Idol 


TURE DE VERSAILLES 
and on the 


MANUF 
} 


interior 1So1 Boutet Directeur artiste. 


1 VERSAILLES (fig. 3 


The barrels, of }° » inch bore, are circu- 
lar in section, except at the breech, where 
the upper part is faceted. They are brilhantly 
at the breech they are matted, 


and gilded and engraved with 


blued, but 
blackened 
trophies, vases with foliation, flaming vases, 
a cannon, etc. Prominently displaved at the 
muzzle end are engraved and gilded sun- 
ravs. At the breech end are stamped six 
marks: (1) script initials B C enclosed in an 


octagon; (2) monogram N B (probably of 
Nicolas Bernard, Versailles barrelmaker 
enclosed in an octagon; (3) like no. 2; (4) the 
name Boutet within an octagon; (5) like no. 
4; (0) script initials L C within an octagon. 
On the underside of the right barrel is an 
oval mark enclosing within a wreath the 
initials D B_ with a pellet between. Above 
this mark is inscribed Manu, and, near by, 
Boutet Directeur Artiste. On the underside 
of the left barrel are inscribed V5 and 
Manuf" a Versailles. The tang is engraved 
gives a detailed account of Boutet’s work at Ver- 


sailles 
Acc. no. 36.58. Rogers Fund 
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with a classical female head, a land-and 
seascape, foliation, and molding 

The walnut stock, gracefully formed, has 
the grip delicately carved with a dolphin’s 
head and with scales to simulate its body 
fig. 2). Contrasting with the highly polished 
walnut are ebony inlavs of beading, acan- 


thus, and classic moldings 


staves. and an arrow. Adjacent to the butt 
are inserted six lions’ heads in gold. On the 
underside of the butt, enclosed in an ebony 
lozenge medallion, is chased in gold a pseudo- 
Egvptian female portrait head wearing a 
headdress 

Phe trigger guard is chased in high reliet 


with the head of Jupiter surmounted by an 





FIG. 2. DETAIL OF THE GUN SHOWING CARVED WALNUT STOCK 





FIGS. 3, 4. SIGNATURE AS APPEARING ON 


lhe chasing of the gold and silver mount- 
1 of the steel locks 1s of superlative 


ngs an 
quality, and it retains its original sharpness 
and brilliancy. The gold and silver orna- 
ments were cast, the details being finished 
with punches; their ground 1s granulated 
and gilded. The sculpturing of the locks, 
which because of functional requirements 
were made of good steel, represents a more 
difficult technique. The elements of the 
locks were wrought, not cast, and therefore 
the artist had to chisel the entire ornament 
by deft hammer strokes on the chasing tools. 

The butt plate is of silver, the sides be- 
ing chased in relief with griffins, foliation 





THE EXTERIOR OF THE TWO LOCKPLATI 


eagle (fig. 5); below this on either side 
torch from which emerges a thunderbolt 
Three marks are stamped on the inner fact 
of the trigger guard. One of them 1s enclosed 
in acircle and 1s indecipherable. [he second 
is a lozenge enclosing the initials | M sur 
mounted by a star and over six pellets. [he 
third, a cock with the numeral 1 in an elon 
gated octagon to the left of 
provincial guarantee mark in use from 179% 
to 1500 

In front of the trigger guard 1s chased ; 
winged ram, symbol of Mercury. And at th 
' 


forestock 1s chased a head of the god above 


a caduceus. These emblems are appropria 
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for a presentation piece intended to pro- — the Revolutionists for the ancient republics 
mote good will, since the office of Mercury that inspired the French designers of the 
is the messenger of the gods was to pro late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
claim peace and denounce war. According — turies. However, Napoleon's interest in the 
to tradition the gun was presented by Bona- ancient Roman Empire also fostered the use 
parte to General Ney, who became a mar- — of classical ornament. He was a ‘‘Roman’” 


hal of France in 1804. However, there is no — from Corsica, and he liked to have near 
evidence to support this attribution, and — him tokens of the greatness of Rome. When 


the silver name plaque is blank. Napoleon he was commander-in-chief of the French 
knew from firsthand experience the value ot army in Italy he requisitioned from the 


the Oriental lavishness in the pre- Capitol the busts of two heroes of 
enting of gifts, and he made antiquits Junius Brutus and 
| use of this knowledges Marcus Brutus 

fhe records show that during [he manufactory of arms at 
his regime he sent a gun or a Versailles is considered by stu 


sword to evervone trom whom dents to represent a milestone tn 


he anticipated some major serv- the history of French art. It en- 

( Immediate! after his. re poved roi al and imperial patron- 
turn from | pt he sent General age. Its director, Boutet ranked 
Moulin a Damascus blade with a withthe talented Biennaits, orfévr 
fiamond-studded | And he du Premier Consul, who also exe- 

ive | Vamelu OdV guard a cuted swords tor N ipoleon and 
word with chased hilt and scab for Whom Percier made the sword 
hard designs which are in the Musée 

The lion, eagle, and dolphin desartsdécoratitsin Paris. Boutet 
the kings of the beasts, birds, and made many of his own designs 
fishes, are the creatures repre- forty of these were disposed ot 


sented, and they might well be when his affairs were liquidated 


symbolical of the grandeur and ten being acquired by the 
glory of the donor of this presen- painter Fdouard Detaille. Bou- 
tation piece. The mythological tet’s gun,® which is now among 
subjects, Jupiter and Mercury 


* current recent accessions S 


are typical of the classical mo- one of the best Napoleonic pres- 





tives Which were adopted after ntation guns extant because ot 
; aes FIG. 5. HEAD OF a ‘ a 
the publication of the art o ts effective design, its splendid 
; : JUPITER ORNA- 
Herculaneum and Pompeu. The execution, and its immaculate 
; ; MENTING THI 
architects Percier and Fontaine condition 
IRIGGER GUARD 
continued the use of motives STEPHEN V. GRANCSAY 
borrowed from antiquity, and it was this This gun has been exhibited in the Museum 


movement rather than the niatuation of since 1 oO, except for a brief period in 109021 


NOTES 


Room oF RECENT ACCESSIONS. On Sep- \ Mepiaevat ALTAR CLotn. One half of 
tember 8 the room near the entrance to the =a notable fourteenth-century German altar 
Museum which is devoted to a first showing cloth, an embroidery of the Wienhausen 
of all recent accessions before they are in group, has been generously lent to the Muse- 
stalled in the galleries will be closed. It will um by Mrs. W. Murray Crane and is now on 
be reopened in October when the BULLETIN — view in Gallery C 19. The other half of the 
for that month is issued altar cloth isin the Archbishop’s Museum at 


LOO 


dl 
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Paderborn. Mrs. Crane’s piece, formerly in 
the Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen collection, 
supplements our own large early mediaeval 
textiles, which include such rare pieces as 
the Crucifixion and King Arthur t 
and the embroidered altar cloth from Alten- 
shown respectively in Galleries A 16 


LLR 


apestries 


berg 
17 and © 20. 

AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY HATCHMENT 
Until the early vears of the nineteenth cen- 
tury it in America, in 
England, to display the armorial bearings 
of a deceased person for a limited period 
following his death. An eighteenth-centur\ 
embroidered hatchment,! typical of such 
memorials, has recently been hung in Gal- 
lery M Framed within the prescribed 
lozenge shape, our piece represents the silver 
and black devices of the Thomas arms, with 
helmet, crest, and mantling, over the legend, 
“By the name of Thomas.” 


Was 


as 


customary 


12 


Ordinarily these funeral achievements in- 
dicate the rank, distinction, and marital 
status as well as the family of the 
memorialized. The solid black field and the 
crest of the present example denote a bache- 
lor, and the and of the 
piece attribute it to a member of the family 
of Isaiah Thomas of Boston, printer, his- 
\meri- 


pers mn 


history tinctures 


torian of the press, and tounder of the 
can Antiquarian Societ\ 
Ihe arms, argent on a cross sable five 
crescents of the field, are accurately blazoned 
in silk embroidery. In the scrolled mantling 
where heraldic canons do not apply, threads 
of various shaded colors brighten the somber 
field with a rich expression of the rococo 
spirit 

lhe stained pearwood frame, with a gilded 
inner molding 


with the embroidery. 


and carved Is contemporar\ 


M. B. D. 
\ GIFT OF Iwo early Ameri- 
can costumes that have been on loan in the 


COSTUMES. 


Museum since 1932 have now been added to 

the permanent collection by the generous 
Miss Helen L. Latting. They 

shown this month in the Room of Recent 


are 


gilt of 


\c CeSSIONS 


One of the costumes is a dress of cream 


and vellow flowered silk made in the mode 


Acc. no Rogers Fund 


26) 2S 


FROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ARI 

prevailing during the final years of the 
AmericanColonies.! The tightly fitted bodice 
comes to a point above the wide, pleated 
skirt, which is divided at the front to expose 
an elaborately quilted underskirt of plain 
blue silk. Flat bands of the flowered silk are 


the shoulders and fastened 


against the back of the bodice in the stvle of 


a modified Watteau gown 


carried over 


Bobbin lace fills 





AMERIK 


SILK DRESS, AN 


part of the squared neckline and falls below 


the cuffs at the end of the straight, elbow 
length sleeves 
lhe dress was originally worn by Susann: 


Saunders Hopkins about 1771, the vear « 
her marriage at Salem, Massachuset I he 
same stvle of dress may be seen 1n a portrait 


of Frances Pevton of Virgina: 
sat to John Durand in 1772 


/ 


The second costume is a hooded cloak of 
pla n cream-colored satin, devoid of trin 
ming and lined with silk of the same shade 
This kind of garment known as a capu 
chin; the name derives from the hooded 
robe worn by the Capuchin monks. Fre 

\cc. no. 360.04 ? 

\cc. no. 30.04 
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quent mention of the capuchin ts found in 
eighteenth-century literature and in Amer- 
lcan newspapers. Hogarth’s first plate in 
the Harlot’s Progress depicts the infamous 
Mother Needhan 
the pillory in 1731, arrayed in a dotted silk 


Until the turn 


who died of exposure in 


capuchin edged with ruffles 
of the century these short cloaks were popu- 
lar in both Europe and America. Our 
capuchin, though of 
sight = proportions 
and luxurious tex- 
ture, did more than 


tae 
v 


han 


“feed the pride and 
vanity” of its Qua- 
ker owner, the great- 
grandmother of the 
donor, because it at- 
forded moderate pro- 
tection for shoulders 
lett exposed to chill 
draughts by the 
scanty bodices then 
in fashion 

\mong all the 
trapp ngsolthepast, 
perhaps none lose 
more of their origi- 
nal significance than 
do costumes, shut up 
in breathless cases as 
they must be, de- 
prived of the settings $ 


that were their pris- Fa ee 2 


tine backgrounds, 
and animated no 
longer by the per- 
The hand- 
some fabric still survives, and with it some 


sons of those who wore them 


record of the history of human raiment—a 
worthy reason for preservation a B 


AN EccLestasticAL VesTMeENT. H. A. 
EIsberg has recently presented the Museum 
with an interesting Renaissance chasuble! 
of a type hitherto not represented in the 
collections. Woven in northern Italy, possi- 
bly as early as the middle of the sixteenth 
century, 
[he conventionalized palmette decoration 


it is composed of wool and linen 


is carried out in red and green wools, the 


Acc. no. 360.77. L. 4114 in., w. 26 in. On view 
this month in the Room of Recent Accessions 





WOOL AND LINEN CHASUBLI 
NORTH ITALIAN, XVI CENTURY 


background in white linen. Metallic gal- 
loons suggest orphreys. As the material js 
porous and light in weight, it seems proba- 
ble that the chasuble was made for use 
during the hot summer months. A Re 


Pwo EXAMPLES OF EARLY AMERICAN 
GLAss. Iwo distinctive examples of early 
American glass, a vase and a sugar bowl,! 
are included _ this 
month among. the 
recent accessions 
Neither piece con- 
veniently fits into 
any of the broad 
categories which are 
necessarily adopted 
in the classification 
of American. glass. 
However, in the 
character of their 
engraved decoration 
and in the quality of 
the clear glass, both 
acknowledge the in- 
fluence of the expert 
\melung craftsmen 





at New Bremen, 
Marvland— though 
they are apparently 


of alater peri od than 
the products of that 
g ae) group and were ob- 
5a viously blown at 
separate factories. A 
rare piece by Ame- 
lung, on exhibit in 
Gallery M1, testifies better than words the 
standard of excellence which our present 
acquisitions have inherited. 

he vase is distinguished by the refined 
engraving of the festoons, pendants, and 
symmetrical clusters of leaves and flowers 
which enliven its surface. The design 1s 
thoughtfully arranged, and the cutting pro- 
claims a precise, masterly hand. The main 
bodv of the piece rests within a superim- 
posed, calyxlike unit, raised upon a sturdy, 
circular base and a flat-knopped stem. 

Ihe sugar bowl, blown to a globular shape 
with domed, inset cover, rests upon a stem 

Acc. nos. 36.66, 67 A,B. Rogers Fund. Heights 
(respectively): 8 in.; -3¢ in 
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gal- | and base similar to those of the vase. Here — the shallow, somewhat whimsical engraving 
| 1S : the glass 1s of a barely discernible greenish ot the well-know n Stiegel ty pes 
ba- cast, and the engraved pattern of alternate Within a relatively unfamiliar province 
use daisies and leaf-forms encircling the bowl is our acquisitions are comparable with the 
designed in a more vigorous spirit. Asin the best American blown glass. Hereafter they 
preceding piece, this formally arranged, will be shown in Gallery M 1, with two ex- 
AN deep-cut decoration differs appreciably from amples from New Bremen M. B. D 
rly 
v1, 
his 
the 
VS ~ = | ~ ~ . ~ ~ ~ ~ 4 ] . 
s LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 
iti : 
BY DEPARTMENTS 
ad { 
ire JUNE I TO JULY I, 1930 
ed ' 
GREEK AND ROMAN AMERICAN WING 
On Loan Vr. and Mrs. Thomas k. Schmuck Furniture, Purchase (1 
SS. Textiles, Gifts of |. Walter Thompson Company 
he (2); Purchase (1) 
s FarR EASTERN 
CIP ) ) 
Lacquers, Japanese, Purchases (124 PAINTINGS 
vag Paintings, Japanese, Purchases (101 Drawings, British, Purchas 
ol Prints, Japanese, Purchases (308 
th Sculpture, Chinese, Loan of Mrs. James B PRINTS 
n- Murp! y (2 Gifts of Mrs {. Z. Gardiner (23 Thomas 1 
Hoopes (153), Mrs. Bella C. Landauer (79 
rt i 
en MEDIAEVAL LIBRARY 
n, Glass (Stained), Gothic, Bequest of Geor D Books, Gifts of Julius Bobler (1 lohbn G. Davte 
rh Pratt (2 (1), Mrs. Edwin Willard Deming (1), M. Knoed- 
Sculpture, French, Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Frederic! er > Co. (1), Samuel H. Kr 2), Fredertck | 
y B. Pratt (i Neltleford (1), Howland P: 1), John D. Rocke 
in eller, Jr. (2), the Misses Ottilte and Inez Viola 
at von Wallmentich (2 
by - RENAISSANCE AND MODERN Colorprints, Gi/t of Robert T. Niel 2 
, Costumes, Spanish, Serbian, Gi/tof Dalva Brothers Photographs, Gifts Etienne Bignou (10), Mr 
Al (1); Purchase (1 Robert W. de Forest (1), Samuel H. Kr 288 
A Sculpture, French, Gift of Chauncey D. Stillman _ the Rev. Arthur J. F. Quinn (6 
C- i) Photo-prints Gift of the Mi Ottilite and I) 
lextiles, European, Gift of The United Piece Dy. Viola von Wallmenich (20 
in oe OF { 
Works through Dr. Rudolph Boerbringer (approxi-— Lantern Slides, Gift of the Natioy Scul ptur 
le mately 5,000) Society (53 
iI 


, EXHIBITIONS 


AUGUST 17 TO SEPTEMBER 13, 1930 


ce Benjamin Franklin and His Circle Gallery D6 lt 
Romanticism in Prints Galleries K 37-40 
Egyptian Acquisitions, 1934-1035 Third Egyptian Room 
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